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As the pamphlet to which the ſubſequent 
letter is an anſwer has been publiſhed ſo long 
fince as the year 1775, and no notice has been 
taken of it till now, it may ſeem requiſite to 
give ſome reaſon for ſuch delay, and the pre- 
ſent publication. 

Mr. Glover's production came to the hands 
of the writer of this letter whilſt he reſided 
in the Weſt-Indies: from thence he tranſ- 
mitted to a friend his ſentiments on the matter, 
which it contains; being now returned to 
England, he has been induced to give them 
to the public, in hopes that it may convince * 
them, that the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands, 
which are eſtimated at the value of ſixty mil- 
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lions, are in no danger of being loſt to this 
country, whatever may be the event of the 
American rebellion. Had the danger been as 
great as it was repreſented, however fit the 
information thereof might have been for the 
miniſter's private ear, the public declaration, 
much leſs the induſtrious propagation of it, 
muſt have been, to the higheſt degree im- 
politic, and productive of the moſt pernicious 
conſequences. 

The too ſucceſsful interruption the Ameti- 
cans have given to the Weſt-[ndia commerce, 
ſhews the effect of ſuch conduct to have been 
no leſs than pointing the parricide dagger, 
againſt that part of the parent's breaſt, which 
was ſuppoſed the moſt vulnerable. | 

Whatever, therefore, may be the event 
of this appeal to the public, the writer 
of this letter flatters himſelf, the upright- 
neſs of his intentions, will ſecure him the 
thanks of all thoſe who wiſh to be truly in- 


formed, in a matter of ſo great national 
importance. 


REMARKS, 


REMARKS, &c. 


8 IR, 


1 AM not a little pleaſed with the aſſurance 
you hive given me that the converſation which 
paſſed between us, ſoon after my late arrival 
from the Weſt-Indies, has made you confidec 
the ſituation of things in that part of the 
world, in a very different point of view from 
that in which they appeared to you on the ex- 
amination of the gentlemen, who attended 
at the bar of the houſe of commons, in ſupport 
of the petition of the Weſt-India planters and 
merchants, on the 16th day of March 1775. 
Although your politeneſs induced you to 
tell me, that you doubted not the truth of 
the repreſentation which I made of the ſitua- 
B tion 
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tion of the Weſt-India iſlands; yet I cannot 
help ſuſpecting you may ſtill have ſome re- 
luctance to diſcredit what was ſo openly de- 
clared at your bar, as the ſentiments of ſo re- 
ſpectable a body of men: by perſons of ſuch 
reputable characters as the gentlemen bear 
who gave you their teſtimony upon this occa- 
ſion. As they are univerſally acknowledged 
to be men of abilities and experience, I was 
unable to conceive how they could delineate 
a picture ſo very unlike the object it was in- 
tended to repreſent. I have therefore been 
induced ſcrupulouſly to re-examine the opi- 
nion which I had long entertained upon this 
ſubje& ; the reſult of which is, that I am 
more firmly convinced of the truth of it. I 
am therefore induced to ſtate my ſentiments 
thereon, more fully than it was poſſible for me 
to do in the deſultory converſation of the 
table. And as the ſubject is of national im- 
portance, I ſhall make no apology for taking 
this occaſion of laying my thoughts before 
the public, and of addreſſing them to you. 


No man has an higher opinion, than J have, 
of the reſpectable characters of the petitioners, 


and 


. 


and particularly of the gentlemen who were 
examined in ſupport of the petition. I do 
not, I will not believe, that they meant to 
miſrepreſent or to deceive: but I hope to be 
pardoned if I apprehend that gentlemens ima» 
ginations may, in this caſe, have been poſ- 
ſeſſed either by their fears, or by that cloudy 
vapour of party ſpirit, which unfortunately for 
this country, too frequently affects the judg- 
ment of ſome of the worthieſt and beſt ſub- 
jects in the community. 

I muſt, however, premiſe, that the obſer- 
vations which will appear in the following 
pages, are chiefly confined to Barbadoes and 
the Leeward iſlands, I know but little of 
Jamaica, but from that little [ am induced to 
believe the circumſtances of that and the 
ceded iſlands, are ſimilar in a multiplicity of 
reſpects, 


Without, therefore, intending any reflec- 
tion on the integrity of the gentlemen who 
have given different accounts of the ſtate of 
the Weſt-India iſlands, | ſhall proceed to 
ſhew their real ſituation, as it appears to my 
comprehenſion ; having no object in view but 
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the eſtabliſhment of truth and the proſperity 


of my country. © This information I ſhall 
« preſent in its genuine ſimplicity, untainted 
« by prejudice, paſſion or party, not looking 
% towards any one quarter in preference to 


„another, without courting any, and means 
« ing to offend none.” 


To this intent it is neceſſary to enter into 
an examination of Mr. Glover's painphlet, 
and particularly of Mr. Walker's, evidence, 
who, p. 10, is pleaſed to fay, that the 
« quantity of proviſions raiſed in Barbadoes 
*« are not ſufficieat to maintain the inhabi- 
« tants for four months, unleſs the four 
„ months be thoſe in the beginning of the 
« year in the ſeaſon for ground proviſions.“ 
If the gentlemen of that iſland planted pro- 
viſions in their grounds, ſo ſparingly, when 
Mr. Walker reſided among them, I cannot 
help thinking they were miſtaken in that 
conduct; but if ſince they have had reaſon to 
believe, that the American ſupplies would be 
withheld, they have perſevered to act in the 
like manner, and have neglected to provide 
themſelves with a ſufficiency of proviſions, 


either 
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either by growing or procuring them from 
Europe, may it not be juſtly pronounced that 
they will deſerve a great part of thoſe cala- 
mities which ſuch inattention may bring upon 
them? With reſpect, however, to the time 
in which the natural proviſions of the iſlands 
are in ſeaſon, I preſume Mr. Walker is miſ- 
taken. For, from the month of September to 
the month of February, both inclufive, the 
ground yields ſucceſſive crops of great or In- 
dian corn, yams, eddows, and Guinea corn, 
not to mention the different kinds of peas 
and pulſe ; fo that there are fix months in 
the yea? in which proviſions of one kind or 
another are: gathered in. Yams and eddows 
will keep good till the month of May or June, 
and Guinea corn, with proper care, may be 
preſerved through the whole year. 


It cannot be expected that nature has ex- 
empted the Weft-Indies from ſuch unfavour- 
able incidents as attend the other climes of 
the globe; or that no inclemency of ſea- 
ſons will diſappoint the hopes of the cultiva- 
tor. On the contrary, I allow that ſuch events 
are more frequently to be expected between 


the 
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the tropics than in the more temperate zones, 
Barbadoes, in particular, has for ſome pre- 
ceding years been very unfortunately circum- 
ſtanced. Frequent and continued droughts, 
together with a great and almoſt an infi- 
nite variety of vermin, have rendered the 
Jabours of the ſugar-planter vain and unpro- 
fitable. But, except in the year 1774, the 
like misfortune, in an equal degree, has not 
attended thoſe who have cultivated proviſions; 
and the latter end of that Year, as well as 
during great part of the year 1775, the ſea- 
fons in that iſland have been more favourable 
than uſual. 


From Mr. Walker's account it is manifeſt, 
that it is ſome conſiderable time fince he left 
Barbadoes ; and he has been the iſland agent 
for ſeveral years. He does not, indeed pre- 
tend, ever to have viſited the other Leeward 
iſtands, and the culture of thoſe which were 
ceded to us by the laſt peace, has, I believe, 
commenced ſince he left the Weſt-Indies. 


Upon what grounds, therefore, does that 
gentleman take upon him to ſay, p. 11, *that 
« the Leeward iſlands produce neither corn 

* nor 
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&* nor ground proviſions worth mentioning, 
« except Tortola, which there is reaſovh to 
believe is not yet quite engroſſed by the 
« ſugar cane?” Does the reſidence of that 
gentleman in Barbadoes, ſome time fince, 
ſufficiently authoriſe him to pronounce fo de- 
ciſively with reſpe to the ſtate of the other 
iſlands in its vicinity ? I think myſelf fully 
warranted to aver, that the gentlemen of 
Barbadoes, in general, know leſs of the other 
ſugar colonies than the inhabitants of any 
other iſland in the Weſt-Indies. * They have, 
with great reaſon, a very high opinion of the 
ſalubrity of that beautiful ſpot ; with much 
leſs reaſon do they conſider moſt, if not all, the 
other iſlands to be very unhealthy ; and that 
opinion prevents almoſt every one of them 
from quitting his happier clime, to viſit 
ſuch as are deemed leſs healthy. To ſo great 
a degree does their apprehienfion of the un- 
healthineſs of the other iſlands operate on 
their conduct, that even of thoſe few, who 
have attempted the cultivation of lands in 
ſome of the ceded iſlands, a very ſmall num- 
ber have ventured to reſide on, or even viſit, 


their 


(8 ) 
their poſſeſſions. But I, who have been much 


in moſt of the Leeward iſlands, can affure 
Mr. Walker, and all ſuch as have been in- 
fluenced by the account he has given, that 


great quantities of proviſions are annually 
Taiſed in all of them. The negroes of many 


eſtates in Antigua and St. Kitt's are fed chiefly 


from their own grounds. Great crops of 
yams are raiſed, in thoſe iſlands, on ſuch 


lands as are proper for them ; and one gentle- 


man's* eſtate, in Antigua, laſt year, yielded 


ſo large a crop of thoſe roots, as I am con- 


vinced was of greater advantage to him than 
the canes, which a like quantity of ground 
produced to any other perſon in that colony. 
Montſerrat and Nevis grow more provifions, 
in proportion, than either of the laſt- men- 
tioned iſlands. If Mr, Walker be miſtaken 
in his account, reſpecting the other Leeward 
iſlands, he is much more fo with relation to 
thoſe under the Grenada government, to 
which his obſervations are wholly inapplicable. 
In Grenada and Tobago are planted great 
quantities of cotton ; conſequently of corn : 


Car- 
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Carriacou and the other Grenadines ate pro- 
ductive of little elſe. Coffee eſtates, of which 
there are many in Grenada, Saint Vincent, 
aud Dominica, are replete with proviſions of 
all forts. Beſides the kind already mentioned, 
all thoſe iſlands abound with plantains ; and 
ſome of them with Caſſava. 

The manifeſt tendency of Mr. Walker's evi- 
dence was to ſhew that, the principal and ſta- 


ple proviſions by which the inhabitants of the 


Weſt- Indies are ſupported are corn and ground, 
proviſions. But had his knowledge extended to 
the real ſtate of the ceded iſlands, he would 
have been convinced that his obſervations are 
wapplicable to them, as well as to the French 
iſlands in their vicinity. 

Is it not a little extraordinary, that a gen- 
tleman, who refided ſo long at Barbadoes, 
ſhould ſeem ſo totally unacquainted with. the 
uſe of plantains and caſſava, as food for ne- 
groes? for to what other cauſe can the not 
mentioning them, in his evidence, be aſcribed? 
although neither of theſe vegetable produc- 
tions (the moſt profitabie and nutritious food 
which can be given to them) might have been 
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cultivated in Barbadoes, during the reſidence 
of Mr. Walker in that iſland, I am well in- 
formed there are now conſiderable quantities 
of plantains growing in that part of it, called 
Scotland. And I flatter myſelf that Mr. 
Walker will not be diſpleaſed to hear that 
the abundance which is grown in the iſlands 
of Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, and Do- 
minica, has been, for upwards of eight months 


in the year, more than ſufficient for the uſe 


of the inhabitants; and will for the future, I 
doubt not, be increaſed ſufficiently, to. enable 
them to ſupply the inhabitants of Barbadoes 
and the other iſlands, if at any time hereafter 
dry weather or any other accident may reduce 
them to the want of ſuch aſſiſtance. 


In conſequence of the commerce, which 
is carried on between Barbadoes and the 
Dutch ſettlements on the main, plantains 
have been frequently brought from the latter ; 
and I doubt not they may be had, together 
with Indian corn, in conſiderable quantities, 
both from thence, and. from the Spaniſh co- 
lonies. I mention theſe particulars to ſhew 
that Barbadoes and ſome other of the Weſt- 

India 
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India iſlands have reſources which can pte- 
ſerve them from the dread of famine, and 
conſequently their negroes from inſurrections 
upon that account, more readily at hand than 
Mr. Walker has ſuppoſed them. I conſider 
theſe reſources, however, only as a proviſion 
againſt temporary diſtreſs; for I have no 
doubt that ſeveral of the Leeward iſlands do 
not, and the others need not depend, ſo ab- 
ſolutely, on American, or even on any. other 
foreign ſupplies, for their ſubſiſtence, as the 
public has been fo diligently taught to be- 
lieve; and which, before I have finiſhed this 
letter, I hope will be elucidated and explained 
to your entire ſatisfaction. 


I do not deny that North-American provi- 
ſions have been the principal ſupport of the 
iſlands long fince ſettled; or indeed that all 
the iſlands did not derive great part of their 
ſuſtenance from thence. But the queſtion at 
your bar was not fomuch relative to that par- 
ticular, as it was to enquire, by what other 
means they can ſubſiſt; or whether they are 
able to do ſo, without that ſupply. Rice is an 
article which Mr. Walker ſuppoſes to be ne- 
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ceſſary; and not to be had but from America. 
If I can give credit to my information, it has 
been cultivated in Jamaica and Dominica ſuf- 
ficiently to ſhew the practicability of it. But 
on what account is rice ſuppoſed to be ſo ne- 
ceſſary a part of ſuſtenance ? I know no pur- 
poſe to which it can be uſed that may not be 
more beneficially anſwered by fubſtituting caſ- 
ſava meal in its ſtead. 

Mr. Walker proceeds in his evidence to 
aſſert, one of the moſt material articles of 
proviſion in the Weſt-Indies to be ſalted fiſh, 
This, ſays he, p. 14, (uſing the word in con- 
traſt with bread) is the meat of all the 
« lower ranks of people in Barbadoes and the 
& Leeward iſlands; it is the meat of all the 
« ſlaves in all the Weſt-Indies; nor is it diſ- 
« dained by perſons of better condition. The 
North-American navigation alſo furniſhes 
the ſugar-colonies with ſalt from. Turk's 
* iſland, Sal Tortuga, and Anguilla.“ 


I make no doubt that Mr. Walker was 
convinced, that what he delivered in the 
preceding particulars, was ſtrictly juſt; but 
he was nevertheleſs miſtaken : probably he 


de- 
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decided on the other iſlands, by what he had 


formerly ſeen in Barbadoes! it is there only, 
that ſalted fiſh is the principal meat of the 
ſlaves; in all the other iſlands, herrings are 
ſubſtituted. in its ſtead, in the proportion, one 
with the other, of more than four to one. 
And what reaſon can be offered, if ſalted fiſh 
ſhould not be brought to them from New- 


foundland, why the negroes, in Barbadoes, 
ſhould not ſubſtitute herrings in lieu of ſalt 
fiſh, as well as thoſe in Antigua.“ 


Neither does the ſupply of ſalt depend up- 
on the North-American navigation; not to 


mention the Cape de Verd iſlands, at which 
veſſels for the future will call more frequent- 


ly 


| * The fiſh brought to the Weſt-Indies from New- 
foundland, for the ſupply of the flaves, is of an inferior 
kind from that which is ſent to the European markets; 
conſequently whoever catches the fiſh, of Newfound- 
land, whether they ſail from the Weſt of England, or 
from Boſton, muſt have the ſame quantity of the inferior 
filh to ſend to the Weſt-India market, It is not impro- 
per here to obſerve, that laſt fall a gale of wind injured 
the Jatter fiſhery very much, which occaſioned rather a 
ſcarcity of Weſt-India fiſh, that being the time when 
moſt of the inferior fiſh is generally taken. 
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ceſſary; and not to be had but from America. 
If I can give credit to my information, it has 
been cultivated in Jamaica and Dominica ſuf- 
ficiently to ſhew the practicability of it. But 
on what account is rice ſuppoſed to be ſo ne- 
ceſſary a part of ſuſtenance ? I know no pur- 
poſe to which it can be uſed that may not be 
more beneficially anſwered by fubſtituting caſ- 
ſava meal in its ſtead. 

Mr. Walker proceeds in his evidence to 
aſſert, one of the moſt material articles of 
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This, ſays he, p. 14, (uſing the word in con- 
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I make no doubt that Mr. Walker was 
convinced, that what he delivered in the 
preceding particulars, was ſtrictly juſt; but 
he was nevertheleſs miſtaken : probably he 
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decided on the other iſlands, by what he had 
formerly ſeen in Barbadoes! it is there only, 
that ſalted fiſh is the principal meat of the 
ſlaves; in all the other iſlands, herrings are 
ſubſtituted in its ſtead, in the proportion, one 
with the other, of more than four to one. 
And what reaſon can be offered, if falted fiſh 
ſhould not be brought to them ſrom Ne- 
foundland, why the negrocs, in Barbadoes, 
ſhould not. ſubſtitute herrings in lieu of ſalt 
fiſh, as well as thoſe in Antigua.“ 


Neither does the ſupply of ſalt depend up- 
on the North-American navigation ; not to 


mention the Cape de Verd iſlands, at which 
veſſels for the future will call more frequent- 


ly 


* The fiſh brought to the Weſt-Indies from New- 
foundland, for the ſupply of the flaves, is of an inferior 
kind from that which is ſent to the European markets; 
conſequently whoever catches the fiſh, of Newfound- 
land, whether they ſail from the Weſt of England, or 
from Boſton, muſt have the ſame quantity of the inferior 
filh to ſend to the Weſt-India market, It is not impro- 
per here to obſerve, that laſt fall a gale of wind injured 
the latter fiſhery very much, which occaſioned rather a 
ſcarcity of Weft-India fiſh, that being the time when 
moſt of the inferior fiſh is generally taken, 
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ly in their way from Europe to the iſlands 
than they have hitherto done, for cattle, &c. 
and where they may be alſo ſupplied with alt. 
The ſalt ponds at Grenada and St.Kitt's furniſh 
great abundance. In a dry ſeaſon it alſo may 
be had in very large quantities at Antigua. 
Beſides Anguilla, which is one of the Virgin 
iſtands, there is another of them called Salt 
iſland, from whence many fail of North- 
American veſſels have often fetched their car- 
goes in a year, Theſe iſlands alone, to ſay 
nothing of St. Martin's, can furniſh more 
falt than all the ſugar-colonies ſtand in need 
of. And, indeed, no great quantity is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ; the ſalt remaining in the 
barrels of beef and pork from Ireland near- 
ly ſupplying their exigencies. 

Theſe are facts the truth of which, num- 
bers of gentlemen now in England can teſtify. 
And I am happy in being warranted to add, 
that notwithſtanding the fears ſo prophetically 
expreſſed, by Mr. Walker, on the 16th March 

- 1775, notwithſtanding the North-American 
ſupplies, have been ſtrictly withheld, agreeable 
to the threats of the ſerene congreſs, Barba- 

does 
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does and the Leeward iſlands, when left them 
in June laſt, had been, to that time, preſerved 
from the dreadful conſequence of famine. 
And the whole reſult of that congreſſional in- 
terdict had only proved, that proviſions had 
not been ſo plenty, and conſequently not ſo 
cheap as formerly: But ſtill by no means fo 
dear, as they frequently were during the courſe 
of the laſt war. Even the ſcarcity which did 
ariſe was undoubtedly in ſome meaſure in- 
creaſed by an embargo, laid, in Barbadoes, 
on the exportation of all kinds of proviſions. 
This event conſequently prevented the mer- 
chants from ordering out freſh ſupplies from 
Europe, and the maſters of veſſels, bound to 
that iſland, from bringing them out on their 
own accounts. Several veſſels to my know- 
ledge left Barbadoes without landing their 
proviſions, or even entering their veſſels, merely 
from an apprehenſion that, if the price there 
ſhould not anſwer their expectations, they 
ſhould be prohibited from carrying them to 
another market. In Barbadoes, (as I think) 
the governor and council are authoriz'd by an 
inſular law, to lay an embargo on proviſions, 
when- 
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whenever they may think proper; in ſome of 
the other iſlands, where there is no ſuch law, 
the example has been followed, I dare be- 
heve, with the beſt intentions; but ſure I am, 
fir, you will coincide in this opinion, that. 
wherever ſuch power may be lodged, the 
exerciſe of it requires the utmoſt prudence 
and precaution ; and where the former is. 
not, the latter is not more illegal then ruin- 
ous. Fortunately for Antigua and St. Kitt's 
the embargoes, which in thoſe iſlands were 
laid on the exportation of proviſions, were 
but for a ſhort time, and expired before the' 
knowledge of ſuch a ſtep could be fo extend- 
ed, as to prove of much diſadvantage to them; 
but that at Barbadoes does, I beheve, ftill 
continue. May it not, therefore, be reaſon- 
ably preſumed, (Barbadoes being the only 
idJand from whence a complaint of a great 
ſcarcity has been heard, even ſuppoſing it- as 
conſiderable as the aſſembly of that iſland 
has ſet it forth, and their governor totally 
miſtaken in that matter) that it may have 


been 
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been occaſioned by this circumſtance ?* . 1 
own myſclf inclined to think, if the ſub- 
ſcriptions, which were publicly ſollicited in 
the Barbadoes newſpapers, for a much worſe 
purpoſe, had been applied, in bounties, to 1 
encourage the importation of proviſion into 9 
their own iſland, the inhabitants would have a 
been leſs neceſſitated to have petitioned the 
throne for aſſiſtance; or, had they been forced 
to ſuch a meaſure, it would have appeared 
with a better grace. | | | = 
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* An embargo on the exportation of proviſions, from 
any ifland in the Weſt-Indies, appears to me not only an 1 
hardſhip, but a ſpecies of cruelty and oppreſſion, which 1 
cannot be too much diſcountenanced. The merchants 
ſtores, in towns in the Weſt- Indies are always full of 
weavil and other vermin; ſo that proviſions decay much 
ſooner in them, than when they are kept at the plantations 
in the country. In the latter, they are in more roomy 
places, which are cooler and better ventilated; and if 
the planter wants proviſions, is it not proper for him to 
buy and ſtore them himſelf? Why ſhould the merchant 
be forced to keep proviſions in ſtores for the planter at his 
own riſque-and expence? If a want is only apprehend- -| 
ed, and the merchant is obliged to keep a large ſtock of vx 
periſhable goods upon his hands, ſhould any conſiderable | 
freſh ſupplies ariſe, he will either be unable to diſpoſe of 
his old ſtock, or mult do it at a great loſs. 
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It ſeems that Mr. Walker foreſaw there 
was an expedient which might effectu- 
ally prevent this dreaded famine : and I add, 
would alſo have ſuperſeded the neceſſity of 
embargoes. But this expedient he conſidered 
both as diſtant and ruinous. Let us examine 
that opinion, and we ſhall find him miſtaken 
in both theſe ſuppoſitions. The people have 
not only ſurvived the horrors of the predicted 
famine, but they have had time ſufficient to 
provide againſt that dreaded evil. May we 
not, therefore, conclude that the remedy was 
neither fo diftant, nor the danger fo menacing 
as Mr. Walker's imagination ſo tenderly ſug- 
geſted ? I hope to convince him the expedient 
would, not only, have proved far from being 
ruinous, but the moſt ſalutary and beneficial 
meaſure that could have been or can be adopt- 
ed in moſt of the Leeward iſlands, (more par- 


ticularly in Barbadoes) and this even if the 


Americans had not rebelled, or ſhall again be 
ſubjected to their duty. But the proof of 
this will come more properly after a few re- 
marks on ſome other errors, 


I could 
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I could enumerate ſome miſtakes reſpect- 
ing ſtaves and lumber ; but non ego pau cis 
« offendar maculis.” It is an indiſputable 
truth that all the iſlands will, in different de- 
grees, be diſtreſſed through the want of the m; 
and I know not how, or from whence we 
can be ſupplied, with hoops and ſtaves for 
Rum puncheons at any reaſonable rate; un- 
leſs the legiſlature, of this kingdom, ſhall 
think proper to permit them to be carried 


from the places of their growth in Europe, 
directly to the Weſt-Indies. 


1 ſhall} now proceed to that part of the 
evidence, with which I am not a little ſur- 
priſed. Mr. Walker ſays, p. 27, they (mean- 
ing the Weſt-India iflands) ** did give @ part 
* of all their products, in exchange to North- 
% America: but the middle colonies had re- 
« fuſed to take molaſſes, fyrups, pannels, 
« coffee, and pimento, fince the firſt day of 
% December 1774.” Let it be ſuppoſed Mr, 
Walker was uninformed that the account of 
all theſe, taken by the Americans from our 
iſlands, was not an object of the leaſt impor- 
tance, If his long abſence from the Weſt- 
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Indies ſhould have effaced the remembrance 
of that fact, it is nevertheleſs notorious to 
every perſon who has been lately reſident in 
that part of the globe. But where did he 
learn that the quantity of ſugar, purchaſed 
by the Americans from the Britiſh ſugar- 


. Colonies in the Weſt- Indies, amounted to 


25,000 hogſheads ? I apprehend this to be a 
miſtake of more than three parts in four. 
Jamaica, I am well informed, did never fell 
more than 2000 hogſheads, to America, be- 


fore the year 1775; and if an apprehenſion. 


of a ſcarcity of ſugar, in America, might, 
that year, increaſe the export to North-Ame- 
rica from thence, Iam well warranted to ſay, 
the exceſs has not amounted to above 500 
hogtheads. From the official accounts of 
ſugar exported to America, from ſeveral of 
the iſlands, which I have ſeen, Lam authoriſed 
to aſſert, that the whole quantity, ſhipped 


from the other iſlands, does not amount to 


ſo much as the Americans purchaſe at Ja- 
maica. 


With reſpect to the quantity of refined 


ſugar, ſuipped from hence to America, I am 


leſs 


„„ 


r 


Car) 


lefs capable of Judging, 'becauſe I have no 


cettain data on which to form a calculation. 


Vet, from an examination of the bills of | en 
try, 1 am induced to imagine, Mr. Walker 


is not leſs miſtaken in that reſpect, than he 
was in the quantity he ſuppoſed to be ſhipped 


ftom the Weſt-Indies. The following con- 
ſiderations will, I flatter myſelf, ſhew that I 


have not founded my opinion, of this parti- 
cular, on fallacious grounds. 


In the firſt place, it is notorious that the 


North-Americans purchaſe, by much the 


greateſt part of their ſugars from the French, 
Dutch and Daniſh iſlands. By Mr. Walker's 
account, p. 32, the whole quantity of ſugar 
imported into Great Britain and Treland doth 
not amount to more than 170,000 hogſheads 
of 10 cwt. which are only equal to 120,000 
hogſheads of the common weight, or there- 
abouts. If therefore 17,000 of thoſe caſks 
are re-exported to America, as refined ſu- 
gar, the Americans conſume 42,000 . hogs- 
heads of ſugar produced by the Britiſh colo- 
nies. And if we reckon the quantities they 
import from the foreign iſlands, to amount 


but 
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but to one half more than they obtain from 
ours (which every gentleman acquainted with 
the American trade in the Weſt-Indies will 
readily allow to-be a moderate ſuppoſition) the 
Americans muſt then conſume as much ſugar 
as the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and this, I ſuppoſe, Mr. Walker will 
hardly think probable. 

. Beſides this, it is notorious that molaſſes, 
in a great degree, ſupplies the place of ſugar 
in moſt of the New- England provinces ; it is 
well known alſo that a number of refining 
houſes are erected at Boſton, and in other 
principal towns in New-England, as well as 
in New-York ande Philadelphia: add to this 
that great numbers of the inhabitants, on 
the continent of America, live in parts of the 
country ſo remote from the ſea- ports, that 
they cannot eaſily ſupply themſelves with ſu- 
gar in conſiderable quantities ; but are con- 
tented with honey which the woods produce 
in great abundance, particularly in the back 


parts of Virginia and the Carolinas.* Nor 
3 will 


» 


It is the boaſt of ſome of the Americans, that they 


ſtand in no need of ſugar from the Weſt-Indies; becauſe 
(as 


a 


will the dependance, on North-America, ſot 
the conſumption of their Rum be of more 
conſequence than that for their ſubſiſtence. 

That the greateſt part of the Leeward 
iſland Rum did go to America is certain ; and 
conſequently, the planters will, for a time, 
be ſubje& to ſome inconvenience, from the 
Joſs of that market; but I hope to make it 
clear that ſuch a loſs will be neither great nor 
permanent. 


It is univerfally acknowledged that Rum, 
in great quantities, has been diſtilled at Boſ- 
ton from foreign molaſſes. The exact quan- 
tity I am unable to aſcertain ; but I have 
heard it frequently aſſerted, by men who were 
well acquainted with the matter, that the 
ſtill-houſes, at Boſton and Charles Town, 
before the rebellion, made at the rate of 
15,000 gallons, or about 150 puncheons a 
day. Whether this be true or not, I do not 
poſitively. affirm, neither do I know how ma- 

ay 
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(as they aſſert) they can make as good from the inſpiſſated 
juice of the ſugar maple. If they either do or can avail 


themſelves of this ſuccedaneum: it will further leſſen the 
conſumption of Weſt-India Muſcovado. 
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ny days in the year they worked their ills” ; 
but the amount of the whole muſt have been 
very conſiderable. Part of it was conſumed 
in the fiſhery, another conſiderable part was 
ſhipped to the coaſt of Africa, and a third 
was uſed in the country, and in the Indian 
trade. Two of | theſe markets, Africa and 
the fiſhery, muſt now be ſupplicd from the 
Weſt-Indies. And great quantities of our 
Rum will find their way to the Indians thro 
the province of Canada. Add to this what 
will be wanted for the ſupply of the troops 
and ſeamen, who are engaged againſt the 
rebels in America. Is there not reaſon there- 


fore to believe that, even · in the article of 
Rum, no eſſential injury will be received by 


the planters? The price of Rum this year 
(in all the Weſt-India iflands, except Barba- 
does) has been within about zd per gallon 
the ſame it was laſt. And the reaſon why 
the Rum of that iſland has not borne an equal 
price with that of the others is, perhaps, oc- 
caſioned by the diſrepute into which it has 
lately fallen. At all events that reſource 
which Mr, Walker judiciouſly indicates, and 


Per- 
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perhaps the only effectual one, is ſtill. left: 
to reduce the duty upon the importation of 
that article into this kingdom, - which will 
proportionably increaſe the conſumption. No 
objection can juſtly ariſe to that mode, un- 
leſs apprehenſion ſhould prevail, in his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, that the revenue will there- 
by ſuffer. How far that may be the caſe it 
is impracticable peremptorily to decide; but 
I flatter myſelf it will be” found that if the 


duties on Rum were properly reduced, it 


would, in a great meaſure, prevent the con- 
ſumption of thoſe large quantities of French 
and foreign brandies which are continually 
ſmuggled on all the coaſts of the kingdom; 
and I ſubmit to thoſe who are better ac- 


quainted with the ſubject than I am, he- 


ther it be not probable, that the increaſed 
quantity of the ſale will more than compen=- 
fate for the diminution of the duty. 


I ſhall now proceed to a full reply of that 
part of Mr. Walker's evidence which TI have 
but ſlightly touched upon in the preceding 
Pages. 

E That 
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That the expedient which he propoſed as 
the means of ſupplying the Weſt-India iſlands 
with. proviſions is neither remote nor ruinous. 
That it was not too diſtant, needs no argu- 
ment to prove. Let the facts ſpeak for them- 
ſelves; a year and half has lapſed ſince the 
danger was repreſented to be ſo imminent, 
and hitherto no great miſchief has happened. 
Ido not find, indeed, that to preſerve them; 
ſelves, or their negroes, from famine, the 
-planters have cauſed any great quantity of 
proviſions to be ſhipped, notwithſtanding 


the prices in England have been fo reaſonable 


as very little to exceed the common rate of 
American proviſions of the ſame kinds, to the 
planters, in the Weſt- Indies. Yet the time 
when the indigenal proviſions are the moſt 
ſcarce is in the months of July and Auguſt. 
In September, the early crops of great corn 


begin to be broke in. Before that time, I 


mean in the two preceding months, it is no 
wonder, if the eſtates of improvident people 
may have ſuffered: ſuch diſtreſs, it is to be 
ſuppoſed, will make them mote careful for 
the future. It appears to be no difficult un- 
dertaking to convince every gentleman of pro- 


5 


perty in the Weſt- Indies, that the expedient 
of producing their own proviſions is not only 
very far from being a ruinous undertaking, 
but the proper meaſure that prudence ought 
to have dictated to them, on the firſt appear- 
ance of the American ſupplies being to be 
withheld, and that it will be exceedingly ad- 
vantageous, even if the rebellion in America Y 
ſhall be terminated. Let me examine in what 2 
manner it will affect the iſland of Barbadoes. q | 
The ſugar which is produced in that iſland * A 
annually, amounts upon an average, accord- | 
ing to Mr, Walker's account, to about 1 5,00a 
common hogſheads. Let us ſuppoſe thoſe 
hogſheads to weigh 12 cwt. 2 qrs.' at the Y 
king's beam, and bring the planter 161. ſterl- | | 
| 


ing per hogſhead clear. I am perſuaded that 
every gentleman acquainted with the quality 
of Barbadoes muſcovado, will own I have = 
done him ample juſtice in the preceding eſti- 1 
mation.* The whole amount of their ſugar, 
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* [t ought not to be concealed that very little Muſco- 
vado ſugar is ſhipped from Barbadoes, moſt of the plan- 
ters, who have the neceſſary buildings and ſufficient 
ſtrength for that purpoſe, clay their ſugars, which, al- 
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at this valuation, conſiſts of 240,000). Let 
us ſuppoſe that this ſugar yields 15, 880 pun- 
cheons of Rum, at 18. 4d. ſterling per gal- 
lon, or 100,000]. more, which will make 
the net value of their produce, omitting 
ginger, aloes, cotton, &c. 340,000. to which 
add, if you pleaſe, for thoſe articles, 30,0001. 
and the whole will amount to 370,000. 
ſterling. This is the produce of 100,000 
acres of land. Now let us ſuppoſe that 
50,000 of theſe acres are taken from the 
culture of ſugar, and applied to the purpoſe 
of railing proviſions, and then it will ap- 
pear whether the change will be ruinous or 
profitable. * | 

I ſhall begin with plantains. Let us ſup- 
poſe, 20,000 acres be employed i in ng that 
vegetable.“ 


\ 


They 


though it leſſens the quantity, ,copſiderably improves the 
quality, and proportionably increaſes the price at home. 
With the advantages of this mode of refining ſugar I am 
not. well acquainted; I therefore follow where Mr. 
Walker leads, in ne upon the quantity of Muf- 
vado. 
* Plantains ſhould be cultivated in low or, at leaſt, in 
fat Tm and be ſheltered: from the wind, which is 
ping very 
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They generally are, or ought to be, planted 
at ten feet diſtance from each other; and 
every ſtock: fhould be ſuffered to bear three, 
or four trees; which, in good ground, I have 
found, by experience, will be ſufficient. Let 
my calculation be made upon a medium of 
three trees to a ſtock, or 1, 296 upon an acre; 
each of theſe trees, in the courſe of the year, 
will probably produce a bunch of the fruit; 
and. this will be an ample weekly proviſion, 
of the bread kind, for one man, or the pro- 
duce of the whole 20,000 acres, to ſpeak 
within compaſs, for 400,006 men for one 
year. | 

Let me next conſider what will be the pro- 
* of an acre of caſſava. 

That root is generally ſuppoſed to geoddce 
about 25 barrels of meal, per acre 3 I will call 


it only PRO Twenty bartels of meal, at 
32 


— 


very injurious to that plant. The foil ſhould be rather 
loofe, and of a warm marly kind. Land, which much 
abounds with marle or limeſtone, ſeldom produces a'{irpng 
good bodied ſugar, On that account it will be more 
profitably employed in raiſing plantains : but flat land'is 


generally planted with canes, on account of the eaſe” with 
which it is wrought, 
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32 gallons to the barrel, contain 640 gallons 
of meal, which, at one gallon per week, for 
each perſon, will be 640 weeks proviſion for 
one man.* 

Ten thouſand acres, therefore, planted with 
caſlava, will produce the food of 123, ooo 
men for one year. 

Yams are another very uſeful and beneficial 
eſculent root, of the potatoe kind, and gene- 
rally produce, upon an average, about 10, or 
12, ooolb. per acre. The full allowance of 
this vegetable is 24 Ib. per week, or 416 
weeks proviſions for one man. 

Ten thouſand acres, therefore, will conſe- 
quently ſupply the ſuſtenance of 80,000 peo- 
ple for twelve months. | 

Great corn produces about 15 or 20 buſhels 
per acre, and will yield two crops annually, 
or one of Great corn, and another of Guinea 
corn, which produces about the ſame quan- 
tity. | 
If 

* One of the very excellent qualities of this food is, 
that if it be properly prepared, and kept in very dry 
ſtorehouſes, it is not liable to be deftroyed by vermin, ot 


ſubject to decay for almoſt any length of time; and one 


pint of this meal is full as nouriſhing as a pint and half 
of flour, 
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If we ſuppoſe each acre to produce 39 
buſhels in the year; the whole of the land 
will produce 300, ooo buſhels per annum, and 
allowing 10 pints of corn, per week, to each 
man, every acre will produce 192 weeks pro- 
viſions for an individual, or one year's ſuſte- 
nance for 36,500. 


Thus it appears that 50,000 acres of land 
will feed a greater number of people than are 
in all the Weſt-Indies, viz. 


20, ooo in plantains - 400,000 

10,000 in caflava - = 123,000 | 

10,000 in yams 8 80, ooo i 

ro, ooo in corn 5 36, 500 4 
639,500 4 


” 


The number of inhabitants in Jamaica and 
in all the Weſt India iſlands are not eſtimated 
at more than 4 50, ooo: there can be no doubt 
therefore, that an ample proviſion of the bread 
kind for that number is to be obtained from 
5o, ooo acres of land. 
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Let us next examine the value of this pro- 
duce. g 


It 


It has appeared that this quantity of land 


in canes at Barbadoes produces 185, oool. ſter- 


ling, or about 3. 10s. per acre. Suppoſe the 


above-mentioned proviſions to be ſold, the 
amount of it will be near 207. ſterling per 
acre, viz. | 


20,800,000 bunches of plantain, 


at 6d. ſterling the bunch = $520,000 
200,000 barrels of caſſava meal, 
at 1 58. ſterling the barrel - 150,000 
1,000,000 cwt. of yams, at 5S. - 2 50, ooo 
300,000 buſhels of corn, at 3s. - 4 5,000 


| L 965, ooo 


Conſiderable as this calculation may appear 
the truth of it will not be denied by any man 
who is competently a judge of it. True it is 
that Barbadoes cannot avail itſelf of the whols 
of ſuch an advantage, becauſe it has no mar- 
ket, in which ſo large a quantity of provi- 
ſions may be vended; but in proportion as 
the inbabitants ſtand in need of it, they may 
enjoy the benefit. It ſufficiently evinces, 
however, that this expedient is not ruinous, 


and the fact undoubtedly is, that eh a num- 
ber 


(.33 3 


ber of acres, | cultivated in the preceding 


manner, will have thoſe effects amongſt the 


whole, and it proves moſt clearly; the' folly of 
thoſe proprietors, who depend upon foreign 
ſupplies for the maintenance of their negroes. 

Perhaps it may be objected, by the gentle- 
men of Barbadoes, Antigua and St. Kitt's, 
that the want of ſeaſonable weather, in thoſe 
Hands, will render it difficult to taiſe plan- 
tains in any conſiderable quantity, and that, 


where they have land and ſituations proper 


for that cultivation, they are liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by hurricanes, or even by ſudden guſts 
of wind; and, on that account, are a too 
precarious dependence. 


I own theſe obſervations to be, in ſome 
degree, juſt ; but that circumſtance I believe 
is chiefly owing to the miſmanagement of the 
gentlemen in thoſe iſlands : they appropriate 
all their flat land to the cultivation of the ſu- 
gar-cane, and plant bananas and plantains, 
only in the mountains, or on the fides of 
gullies, where they certainly are more ſubject 
to the preceding accidents. Nor is that the 
ſole ill conſequence which attends that man- 
ner of planting them, from being more ex- 


F poſed 
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It has appeared that this quantity of land 
In-canes at Barbadoes produces 18 5,000). ſter- 
ling, or about 3]. 10s. per acre. Suppoſe the 
above-mentioned proviſions to be ſold, the 
amount of it will be near 20/. ſterling per 
acre, viz. 


20,800,000 bunches of plantain, 


at 6d. ſterling the bunch = $20,000 
200,000 - barrels of caſſava meal, 
at 1 58. ſterling the barrel - 150,000 
1,000,000 cwt. of yams, at 5s. - 250,000 
300,000 buſhels of corn, at 38. 45,000 


L 965,000 


Conſiderable as this calculation may appear 
the truth of it will not be denied by any man 
who is competently a judge of it. True it is 
that Barbadoes cannot avail itſelf of the whole 
of ſuch an advantage, becauſe it bas no mar- 
ket, in which fo large a quantity of provi- 
ſions may be yended ; but in proportion as 
the inhabitants ſtand in need of it, they may 
enjoy the benefit. It ſufficiently evinces, 
however, that this expedient is not ruinous, 
and the fact undoubtedly is, that ſuch a num- 


ber 
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ber of acres, | cultivated in the preceding 


manner, will have thoſe effects amongſt the 


whole, and it proves moſt clearly; the' folly of 
thoſe proprietors, who depend upon foreign 
ſupplies for- the maintenance of their negroes. 

Perhaps it may be objected, by the gentle- 
men of Barbadoes, Antigua and St. Kitt's, 
that the want of ſeaſonable weather, in thoſe 
iſlands, will render it difficult to raiſe plan- 
tains in any conſiderable quantity, and that, 
where they have land and ſituations proper 
for that cultivation, they are liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by hurricanes, or even by ſudden guſts 
of wind; and, on that account, are a too 
precarious dependence. 


I own theſe obſervations to be, in ſme 
degree, juſt; but that circumſtance I believe 
is chiefly owing to the miſmanagement of the 
gentlemen in thoſe iſlands : they appropriate 
all their fiat land to the cultivation of the ſu- 
gar-cane, and plant bananas and plantains, 
only in the mountains, or on the fides of 
gullies, where they certainly are more ſubject 
to the preceding accidents. Nor is that the 
ſole ill conſequence which attends that man- 
ner of planting them, from being more ex- 


F poſed 
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poſed to eddy winds, they do not bear in ſuch 


abundance, nor are the bunches either ſo large 
or ſo numerous: but if theſe gentlemen can 
be perſuaded to plant ſome of their flat land, 
with theſe vegetables, I am convinced their 
objections would ſoon vaniſh. 

Plantains love a moiſt fituation, and ſhould 
be ſheltered from the wind. Land fo cir- 
cumſtanced, though not very rich, will yield 
liberally. As a proof of this truth, I beg 
leave to refer to what has been done on the 
eſtate in Antigua, called the Caſſava Garden; 
where a conſiderable tract of land was, about 
two years ſince, ſtocked with plantains. It 
had never been worth to the proprietor 108. 
per acre, and has fince yielded ſuch a quantity 
of proviſion, that there is the greateſt reaſon 
to expect it will not in future be leſs profit- 
able than I have previouſly calculated.“ The 


in- 


* It may not be improper here to obſerve, that when 
the dry weather jets in, plantains ceaſe to produce; ſo 
that in the months of February, March, April, and 
May, very few trees bloſſom : exceſſive draught ſometimes, 
alſo, occaſions the fruit to fall after it is formed; ſo that 
in the-months of May, June, July and Auguſt, a plan- 
tain-walk yields but little; but in the months of Novem- 


ber, 


. 


injury ſometimes done to plantain walks, by 
heavy gales, makes it neceſſary for the planter 
to be provided alſo with a quantity of caf- 
ſava. This vegetable is leſs liable to ſuch 
accidents; and is, befides, the moſt whole- 
ſome and nutritious of all food for. the weak, 
ſickly and infirm, and far ſuperior to rice + 
Mr. Walker pronounces that ſome land is 
very proper for the ſugar-cane, which will not 
produce corn, Be it fo; but will it bring 
forth no other kind of proviſion? if it be of 
that nature, I am confident it is not worth 
cultivating. No good land, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, will refuſe to bear proviſions 
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ber, December, January, February and March, there is 
a ſuperabundance, which, in the iſlands where plantains 
are generally cultivated, uſed ta rot upon the trees. But 
it is now well known that ripe plantains are as good, if 
not better, than corn for feeding or fattening all kind of 
ſtock: horſes, mules, cattle, ſheep and fowls are all equally 


fond of them, which is a circumſtance of very great ad- 
vantage. 


+ I have been informed that the root of the plant, called 
the Indian arrow is likewiſe a moſt excellent food ; ſhould 
that be the caſe, it may alſo make a conſiderable addition 
to the indigenal proviſions, of the iſlands, as it is a plant, 
not only eaſily raiſed, but one that is with great difficulty 
eradicated, from ground it once takes poſſeſſion of, | 
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of ſome kind or other; and it is not to be 
imagined that any perſon will be adviſed to 
plant any thing in land not proper to produce 
it. Some kind of plants require a looſe, 
others a more tenacious ſoil. The varieties 
of ſoil are nearly the ſame all over the world. 
But admit, for a moment, that ſome of the 
iſlands are improper for raifing plantains, or 
any other particular ſpecies of proviſion. There 
are others in their neighbourhood, from 
whence they may be ſupplied, at a very eaſy 
expence, provided the port charges, on the 


. | paſſage- boats, be reduced to a reaſonable ſtand- 
* ard: theſe are, at preſent, ſo high, that the 
. expence of entering and clearing one of thoſe 
i veſſels, at the iſland where ſhe loads and diſ- 
I charges her lading, amounts to more than . 


"vo the value of a ſmall cargo of proviſions. 
1 Thoſe iſlands which, from being too ſubject 
I to wet weather, are improper for the growth 
1 of one ſpecies of food, are nevertheleſs pro- 
per for others: Plantains grow beſt where 
the rains are the moſt frequent: too much 
wet 1s injurious to yams and eddows; ſo that 
_ if a conſtant intercourſe be promoted amongſt 
: i the whole, by leſſening the difficulty and ex- 
| | pence 
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pence of freight, they would mutually aſſiſt 
and ſuppart each other,* | 

But ſhould gentlemen (till perſiſt, that in 
the old iſlands they cannot raiſe plantains in 
the proportion, per acre, which I have men- 
tioned, they muſt nevertheleſs allow that the 
price, at which I have eſtimated them, is leſt 
than half that which has been uſually paid, even 
before the interruption of the American com- 
merce. Three bits, or about 15d. ſterling, 
per bunch, having been often given for plan- 
tains brought to Barbadoes from Demerara 
and Tobago. If, therefore, it ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary, in thoſe iſlands, to employ. double 
the quantity of land which I have eſtimated, 
for the purpoſe of producing food for their 


NCe- 
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* Tams are not raiſed in abundance in ſome of the 
ecded iſlands, as in St. Kitt's and Antigua; they require 
not only a looſe (oil, but one that has been often turned 
up and expoſed to the influence of the Sun and the at- 
moſphere. This plant, likewiſe, is liable to be injured 
by too much wet weather, and is alſo liable to be deſtroyed 
by a large red ant, called by the French the paraſal ants, 
which are very numerous in all new ſettled iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies. From theſe circumſtances it frequently 
happens in the ceded iſlands, that the crops: of yams do 
not exceed 5 or 6000 weight whereas in Antigua and St. 
Kitts they often gain from 15 to 35,000 weight per acre, 
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negroes, it will ſtill be attended with great 
advantage, and be much better than applying 
the land to the growth of the cane; even 


though much more were produced upon it 
than Mr. Walker calculates. 


I am convinced, indeed, that 15, ooo hogſ- 
heads of ſugar are much too ſmall a quantity 
to be expected from 100,000 acres of land 
entirely ingrofſed by the ſugar-cane. Mr. Ellis's 
account accords much better with my expe- 
rience. He ſays, p. 45. that at Jamaica they 
have about 160,000 acres of land incanes, and p. 


48. that they make about 80,000 hogſheads.* 
Should 


2 Tt is to be obſerved, that lands cultivated in canes 
are not conſtantly cropped. In Antigua and ſome other 
iſlands, they generally have about one third in fallow, and 
in St. Kitt's, they plant half their land every year. What 
they plant does not yield, upon an average, quite ſo much 
as two hogſheads per acre. Proviſions are an annual 
crop, at leaſt; and the price of cultivating them is tri- 
fling, compared with that of canes. This expence, in- 
deed, is ſuppoſed to be paid by the rum; but if we cal- 
culate that an acre yields two hogſheads, it will not be 
worth more than 201. ſterl. per ann. and not ſo much in any 
other place as at St. Kitt's, where the Jand yields more, 
and the ſugar is in general of a ſuperior quality to that in 
any other iſland. Add to this, that plantains improve 
land much, and yams are a fallow crop, as beneficial to 
the land, as a crop of turneps are in England. 


1 


Should this calculation be right, as I be- 
lieve it nearly is, a further benefit will reſult 
to the planter from cultivating proviſions in- 
ſtead of ſugar, than the bare ſupplying him- 
ſelf, without laying out money to purchaſe 
food, we ſhall produce 25,000 hogſheads of 
ſugar leſs than uſual, with Rum in propor- 
tion. Mr. Walker, indeed, ſuppoſes this 
quantity to have been taken off, by the Ame- 
rican markets, beſides the 17,000 hogſheads 
of refined ſugar they imported from England. 
But if it were ſo, this ſugar uſed to be re- 
ceived by the Americans in payment for pro- 
viſions and lumber ; ſo that it will be equally 
beneficial to the iſlanders te produce their 
own proviſions, as to exchange ſo much ſugar 
and Rum with the Americans for thoſe arti- 
cles. Beſides this, it is notorious. that the 
Americans carried from the iſlands, large ſums 
of money, which they laid ont in the foreign 
ones in the purchaſe of molaſſes, in order to 
diſtil it into Rum, to ſupply thoſe other mar- 
kets which muſt now be furniſhed 2 


from our iſlands. 


If it be inſiſted that 100,000 acres of ſu- 
gar- cane land muſt be employed to raiſe the 


pro- 
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provifions, which the inſular colonies require; 
in that caſe the benefit will not be leſs to the 
planter, but rather the contrary, We ſhall 
then produce o, ooo hogſheads of ſugar leſs 
with a proportionable quantity of Rum, which 
will, thetefore, be out of the market. 

My ſentiments upon the American con- 
ſumption I have already declared; but even 
rt Mr. Walker's account be true, the taking 
only the - ſurplus of 25, ooo hogſheads, and 
Rum in proportion,“ out of the market, will 
have the effect of raiſing the price of that 
which — and the ſame ſum of money 

| | will 


*The proportion of rum to; ſugar, in the Leeward 
Iſlands, is about two puncheons of rum to three hog(- 


| heads of ſugar. In Barbadoes, it is about the ſame quan- 


tity of tum as of Muſcovado ſugat; from which it ap- 
pears, that the iſland of Barbadoes will be more eſſentially 
injured by a, failure of a market for this rum than any 
other iſland. And, although, by cultivating the Jand in 
proviſions, lefs quantity of ſugar and rum will be made ; 

yet, if the iſlanders ſhould be obliged to purchaſe i 
and ſtaves from countries which will not receive rum in 
ange, they will be diſtreſſed for the means of mak- 
eir payments. And 1 fear there is no effectual or 
ate means of redreſs, but by lowering the duties in 
neland, ſo as to increaſe the conſumption of that ar- 


a 


will be produced by the leſs that had been 
the larger quantity, and the freight, &c. 
will be ſaved. But how much more advan- 
tageous will it be to the planters, if my ac- 
count of the quantity conſumed by the Ame- 
ricans be juſt, and 50,009 hogſheads leſs are 
produced than at preſent! 

To ſhew that Mr. Walker is miſtaken, in the 
ſuppoſition of the quantity of ſugar purchaſed 
by the Americans, I ſhall beg leave to avail 
myſelf of Mr. Ellis's evidence, p. 49. He ſays, 
* that, from the beſt calculation he can 
«© make, the amount of the American im- 
ports into Jamaica is about 1 50,0001. ſterl- 
* ing, per annum, with which, and ſome 
% money, they purchaſe Jamaica produce.” 
Now if we ſuppoſe they purchaſe g,ooo pun- 
cheons of Rum, in that iſland, ' (which I be- 
lieve is the quantity they may conſume of 
that article) and lay out a very few thonſand 
pounds, in the purchaſe of ſlaves, mahogany, 
cotton, ginger, &c. there will not be left 
above 70,000]. with which to purchaſe ſugar. 
That ſum will buy but little, if any thing, 
above 3,500 hogſheads, if it were laid out in 


that produce ; for as the Americans generally, 
| G in 
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in the Britiſh colonies, : purchaſe none but the 
beſt and brighteſt ſugar they can procure, and 
alſo' pay for the caſks; the Jamaica ſugar, 
which is bought by them, muſt bring nearly 
20l. ſterling the hogſhead. 

This, I think, ſufficiently proves Mr. 
Walker's miſtake, reſpecting the quantity of 
ſugar bought by the North-Americans, from 
our iftands ; as it is evident, from all accounts, 
that Jamaica, in its produce and commerce, 
is nearly equal to all the other ſugar- colonies. 
At the ſame time I by no means allow that 
the Americans. purchaſe any thing like the 
quantity above-mentioned. It is notorious 
that many of them have always been accuſ- 
tomed to ſell part of their cargoes and ſome 
the whole for caſh, which they laid out in 
the French, Dutch and Daniſh iſlands for 
coffee, molaſſes, ſugar, taffia, teas, and other 
Eaſt-Indian as well as European goods.“ 

I flatter 


— — 


I have been informed by a gentleman of rank, who 
formerly reſided in Jamaica, in a ſtation which gave him 
the beſt means of gaining information, and whoſe abili- 
ties and integrity ſecured him from being impoſed on, or 
attempting to deceive others by falſe information, that 
the commodities imported into that iſland from North 
5 America, 
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I flatter myſelf, fir, that you are by this 
time fully convinced of the truth of what I 
aſſerted, reſpecting the account of the diſ- 
treſſed ſituation of the Leeward iflands, which 
has been given at the bar of the houſe of 
commons; and that the gentlemen, who de- 
livered their evidence, to this point, beheld 
the inconveniences the iſlands were likely to 
ſuffer through a medium that magnified them 
egregiouſly, Such exaggeration has, I appre- 
hend, been no ſmall inducement, to the ty- 
rannical aſſertors of miſtaken liberty in Ame- 
rica, to boaſt themſelves that they could do 
* miſchief,” and to threaten that they would 
ſtarve the iſlands : for by this they vainly 
hoped to compel Great-Britain to comply 
with all their unreaſonable demands. Such 
accounts have been productive of farther miſ- 

N 
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America, in the year 1752, was of the groſs value cf 
112,835/. and the price of the goods and produce they 
carried away with them amounted to no more than 
29,2221, The difference, therefore, they carried away 
in caſh to the French iſlands, to purchaſe their produce 
or other commodities with, And I am well convinced 
the intercourſe of the North Americans with the French 


and other foreign iſlands has net leſſened ſince that pe- 
riod, 
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chief. They have leſſened the credit of the 


ſugar- colonies, not only in Great- Britain, but 


in the other parts of Europe. Many large 
ſums of money had been negociated for, and 
were ready to have been advanced, from Hol- 
land and Hamburgh, to the planters; but 
when they found, from ſuch reſpectable but 
miſtaken evidence, ſo ſolemnly delivered be- 
fore the commons of Great-Britain, and re- 
ceived without contradiction ; that the well- 


being and ſecurity, nay the very exiſtence of 


the Britiſh plantations, in the Weſt-Indies, 
depended upon the return of the Americans to 


their duty: is it to be wondered that they re- 


fuſed to complete their engagements ? 


Perhaps, it may be urged againſt me, that 


in this repreſentation I have verged towards 


the contrary extreme, to that which I have 
blamed in others; and that I have made as 
light of the injury the commerce of the 
Weſt-Indies i is likely to ſuſtain from the ſtop- 
page of their intercourſe with America, as it 


bas been too highly exaggerated by them. 
But I am confident, that a due examination 


will verify what I have ſaid; ſince, to the 
beſt of my knowledge and judgment, I have 


re- 
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related the plain matters of fact, and have 
endeavoured to ſhew the real condition of 
that part of the commonwealth which Mr. 
Walker's account would rather induce our 
rulers to abandon as incapable of being pro- 
tected. It has, I preſume, been fully proved, 
that the iſlands may be very eaſily protected: 
and if the inhabitants perform their part, 
very little remains to be done by others; and 
this they may reaſonably hope for and expect. 
Such being the real ſtate of the inſular affairs, 
I hope I am now warranted in ſaying, that 
the Weſt-Indies will ultimately be benefited 
by the barbarous attempt the Americans have 


made to facrifice the inhabitants, from whom 
they do not even pretend to have received the 


leaſt injury. But I truſt the iſlanders ſhall 
never more lie at their mercy ; they have al- 


ready experienced “ that the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.” 


| Notwithſtanding all that has been advanced 
by me on this ſubject, I do not mean to be 
underſtood to aſſert, that the iſlands will ſuffer 
no diſtreſs; on the contrary, I acknowledge 
they will all, in different degrees, be ſubjected 
to much temporary inconvenience... It would 


be 
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be abſurd to ſuppoſe, when the Britiſh oak is 
ſhaken to the root, by the violence of the 
ſtorm, that the tender branches at the extre- 
mities ſhall not be agitated. What I con- 
tend for is, that we ſhall not ſuffer more than 
a temporary injury; the greateſt part even of 
that, will not be general, but will chiefly af- 
fect the improvident: perhaps, the number 
of thoſe will be greater than humanity would 
wiſh. ' 

It has been already faid, that the months of 
July and Auguſt are thoſe in which the want 
of. proviſions will be moſt ſeverely felt. And 
I fear ſmall quantities (I mean comparatively 
ſmall) of flower, peas and ſplit beans, have 
been ſent out; which (until a proper quantity 
of caſſava meal be provided) ſhould be kept 
in ſtore to anſwer emergencies, and prevent 
the fatal effects which will be conſequent of 
a hurricane, if any ſhall happen. 


As to the articles of lumber and white oak 
Raves, for Rum puncheons, 'there will pro- 
bably be much diſtreſs for want of them, until 
proper ſteps are taken in this kingdom to 
ſupply us. The. intrinſic value of all that is 


wanted is not very conſiderable. From Mr. 
Ellis's 


\ 
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Ellis's calculation the amount of lumber and 
American proviſions, together, does not ariſe 
to more than 300, oool. (ſuppoſing Jamaica to 
conſume a moiety of the whole). Two thirds 
of that ſum muſt certainly have been paid for 
proviſions, the greateſt part of which they 
muſt now raiſe themſelves. Staves, for ſugar 
caſks, are now made in ſundry of the iſlands, 
much cheaper than they ever were imported 
from America; and, therefore, there will be 
no want of a fund in England to purchaſe 
ſuch proviſions, Lumber, and ſtaves as are 
abſolutely neceſſary (even at the preſent high 
price of the latter articles,) out of the Rum 
and ſugar which has been ſent home, inſtead} 

ly of being paid to the Americans for thoſe com- 
modities. 


Rum, upon an average, has ſold this year 
at upwards of 28, per gallon; and if we allow 
that 30,000 puncheons of Rum have been ſent 
to Europe, Africa, and to ſupply the king's 
troops, in America, in lieu of being bartered 
with the Americans, their produce will amount 
at 28. per gallon, to zoo, oool. to which add 
the amount of 10,000 hogſheads of ſugar, 
which, I am confident, is as much as ever 


went 


1 
went to America from the Britiſh ſugar-colo- 
nies, and from hence, as refined ſugar ; and 
the whole amount of the extra fund will be 
no leſs than 440, oool. ſufficient ſurely for the 
purpoſes above-mentioned ; but if there be 
any perſons who ſhall not have exerted the 
means in their power to avert the dangers, 
which threatened them, and ſupply the neceſ- 
fities, they had reaſon to expect would preſs 
them; it is not the leſs true, that the iſlanders 
bave the reſources in themſelves, though it be 
poſſible they may not all have availed them- 
felves thereof. And I again repeat, that, 
however the Weſt-India planters may be in- 
Jared, in the preſent unhappy conjuncture of 
affairs, a moſt beneficial and permanent ad- 
vantage will reſult from it. They will no 
longer ſacrifice every thing to the ſugar- cane, 
* as trifles to the principal object; they will 
find it their intereſt to cultivate more provi- 
ſions and leſs ſugar and Rum. And if any 
perſons ſhall neglect to plant ſufficient for the 
maintenance of their negroes, it is to be 
boped, they will be compelled thereto by a 
proper law for that purpoſe. In ſome of the 
iſlands ſuch laws are in force; and if I am 
not 
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not miſtaken a ſimilar law makes a part of 
the French code noir; and particular care 1s 
taken, in their iſlands, to ſee it ſtrictly exe- 
cuted. With reſpect to the article of lumber, 
I have no doubt but the wiſdom of the le- 
giſlature of this kingdom will readily enact 
ſuch laws, to cheriſh and protect the com- 
merce of the iſlands, as ſhall be found expe- 
dient and ſalutary. They will not ſuffer the 
colonies to be diſtreſſed, which are of fo 
much importance. The ſugar alone pays a 
duty of no leſs than 500,000l. per annum, 
beſides a much larger ſum which will be paid 
on Rum; if all that is made be ſent to Great 


Britain, even although the duties ſhall be 
conſiderably leſſened. 


I further flatter myſelf that, when the ſue- 
ceſs of his majeſty's arms, in America, hall 
have emancipated his loyal and oppreſſed ſub- 
Jets there, from the ſlavery of the dema- 
gogues, who now tyranize over them ; that, 
in the future regulations, of the commerce 
of that country, care will be taken, as much 
as may be, to confine that which they carry 
on to the Weſt-Indies, to the Britiſh ſugar- 
colonies: to the prevention of the injury our 

H ulands 


3 
iſlands have always hitherto ſuffered, by be- 


ing drained of all their current caſh ; which 
has been expended amongſt our rivals in the 
purchaſe of commodities which ought to be 
ſupplied by their fellow- ſubjects, or of molaſſes 
which the French colonies could otherwiſe 
turn to very little account; to the great detri- 
ment of our colonies, as well as the nation in 
general. "Theſe points, properly attended to, 
will turn the temporary evils we have ſuffer- 
ed, into a real and permanent advantage, 


I am, &c. &c. 


London, Of. 10, 1776. 
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A Liſt of Imports into the Iſland of Jamaica, from Norib- America, for the Year 122. | ; 
— — — — — — — Ra} | 
"I 2 q 2 LEM 2 + 2 T 
3 1e l Ege, „ b 5 

3532.37 fis 2 12 64 2 
From whence | « |= | © | » Jul -£ 2312 * 33 3 = 3 SUNDRIES 

© v | | [25|2.s| &y [peut s [SE .|12 [8&5 < p 

* LE [R[E|ESER] £3 [58152 | 82 JRe15 [86 3 

| 2 EFD. 2 2 2 2 8 2 E > — 
Philadelphia 946403 16302584] 2020137801835] 2225410 241] 6910 415714 511139 1000] 94 4000 50 barrels ſhip ſtuff, 472 bars iron 
Virginia 17431 517 2077] 259] 1684300! 120113306] 263500, 4000 2 maſts, and 40 ham 
N Carolina 159: 62 36 2009] 999 339300c|13og|] 83311716295 206 t 5000 600[75 tons and 21 pieces ranging timber 
| | | 40 tierces onions, 31 kegs vinegar, 12 kegs oyſters, 
New York 497711948] 728] 86 65912080 1022645 160] 3149] 358600} 63| 61 8] 9508] 98] 925 10 caſks cheeſe, 43 barrels rye meal, and 106 cwt 
- | iron . 
Rhode Iſland 200] 195] I15] 72 176 1941] 412coo| 43] 600] 3050 2000 25 5300] 15] $000[1900 6 caſks onions, 70 kegs oyſters, 150 cwt iron and 25 cheeſes 
Maryland 2200] 599] 23 193 1622] 26150 118|[11225] 72000 | 5| 2000 
New England 26] 40 50] 46 1714] 842300 10 224199711369] 95] 242 49500 60 Kegs oyſters and 5 maſts 
Georgia | 1063] 61 3298100| 204] 3238 550460 1077 buſhels rice and 20 caſks indigo 
South Carolina] 120 4990] 454 1210000] 338| 1450} 189050 40 110 
New London 185 33 850} 164| 329600 130] 32700| ag] 21 »43]t1000[2600[10 barrels meal, 6 ditto cheeſe and goolb hams 
Miſſiſſippi ETD ITED ba 176000] 77 19120; ,8 | 45 caſks indigo | 
Newfoundland 181] 21 
Eaſt Florida 29100 25000 
Nova Scotia 26 | 105] 18 
from Bermuda zo] #75700 8300 10 
Muſquito ſhore | 
Total 2957465 57345006499 790g 1545955 526164833906 197322 2002]4 3001589 5001[2651148]284|115]23408[501194425!5 100| 
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It is to be obſerved, that great part of the flour is imported as an article of commerce; as the ſhips, which carry negroes to the Spaniards, are allowed to carry a certain quantity of barrels of flour per head; ſo that 


when a proper deduction is made for that article, and for the bread and flour ſupplied to his majeſty's ſhips, as well as to the merchantmen, the whole of the proviſions, imported from North-America, will be lefo 
than three weeks ſubliſlence, for the year, for all the inhabitants; to ſay nothing of the corn eaten by the ſtock, | 


A Liſt of Exports, from the Iſland of Jamaica, to North-America, for the Year 1775. 


S|.|5 8 = "2 - & 5 | 8 | i | . | Shs 7 
= kl 5 bh | D © 2 = 8 122 2 © © 
Where export- 8 2 5 8 Sc = 5 O D >= *Y > = So E = SS 2581 28 
| & S [Ss rA &| wc 2 8128 2 8 = © 
ed 8 21218 EE 88 ess s 5 831 vg 
8 W Q 2421242 „ 8 212 8 2 28 8 =. 8 2 
es 35 
0 e ee 0 F "ES ER — | an } nuns — — 4 
Philadelphia 6711303|2165|152[713 31 1187 27 4452 
New York 38311851708 53] 42 69 8 3 34 
Maryland 491 af 2:i51214 3 X 1 926 
Virginia 8c] 12] 144] 3 2 | 
North Carolina 27] 37 282] 66] 16 5 18 4 ' 
South Carolina; 70 12] 655/219 cot. ri. lb 
Georgia 651 71 473] 19 2 10 97 3 12 
Rhode Iſland | 122] 63] 700 18 53 35 
New London 24] gi] 3371 4 I | 400 
Salem | 87 12] 240} 14] 6 17 1 26 3 25 
Nova Scotia | 
om 23] 203] 1 8 19 258 1 3 20 | 
Canada ns ; 1 | 5 41 3 , 
Penſacola | | | 
and 16] 26] 190] 18 5 6 39 1 2 
Miſſiſſipi | f | | F ; 
Newfoundland | 76 53] 307] 16] 4 16] 3 11 336 6 © 20 
Bermuda 24] 4] 291 3 4 
Muſquito Shore gf 26] 8 
NewProvidence 3 | | | 
Hor duras | 4 80 © | ; 
Gibraltar 27] 4 | 
Africa . 153 | | | 
Total . 117121[865[78611988]781] 1] 31 513580 11 9 6716 220 1 18 | 
It 15 not improper to remark, that 159 hogſheads and 115 tierces of ſugar, 942 puncheons and 52 caſks of Rum, of the quantities above mentioned, are exported from Jamaica, to places not in rebellion ; ſo that 
the real quantities, exported from Jamaica to North-America, are no more thaa 1553 hogſheads, and 850 tierces of ſugar, 6919 puncheons, 936 caſks of Rum, 
A Liſt of Exports, from the Iſland of Jamaica, to Great-Britain and Ireland, for the Year 1775. "a 
E 5. 5 r | ; 
== s [Es [a[2] + ls |2|S8]5 |. [312 [Ae | [5] * 
To what place] & || 8 K 43 „ „ [5/85] [37] 2 
ATT IC] II Cak el? | 2&15 5 ne 2 3 mw 
ex ported ES 8 = E E S - 2 23 2 E 322 888 35.808085 n S 8 2 8 SUNDRIES. 
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Ines ee ss 8 3333 35 
—— mn, ee ocuwunrf ooo wc , , . — — ä nnn ———— — — ¶ —:ůàèiĩ ̃ᷣÜ“cm k — 
Landen 54 e775] 127]2004|15]15589] 529] 393] 19 10043 2408671265 54 45] 3043] 19] 1086 1 10/48 bags and one caſk of coffee, not weighed, and 45 tons of ebony 
Briſtol 1508 1882] 2450] 17] 760 1222] 74| 213] 245] 251] 112] 67] 203123] 4] 511 391 2 11|one caſk coffee, not weighed, and 16 tons ebony 
Liverpool 6908|1559] 2941! 126[1105] 4] 1734] 15501913] 1724] 795 146] 194] 4| 13 1320 2 1406 caſks and 106 bags of coffee, not weighed 
Lancaſter 544] 234] 1014] 77] 428] 3 28] 78] 498] 493] 425 "9 3 | 928 1 23 5 
Whitehaven 136] 431 88] 8 | 13 3] 90 9 3 14 
Hull 15 151 6 161 | 
Yarmouth 1401 41 50 | 14 
1 30951 589 1182] 95 95 157 714 178 44 12 47 3 215 caſks and 14 bags of coffee, not weighed 
eith 1 — ol 189] 18 14 6 29 1 1 caſk of coffee, not weighed 
0 —— co  . woo — 1 — 1 — — — — 1˖Ä Ü—2— . ——— 1 — fo | — | — 1 — — —— 
Great Britain 7386085 14419846 474429722 18843 83603 193ʃ14784]3811I 136178801683 
oo — w_ 9 43] 83613 193014752 * 130178811683181] 65 3554] 19 3784 2 8 
Great Bri- 4h EEE 4-4-4141 Tr” — 1 
— 7386085 14021495] 8664297 2018843] 8363 1930147543936 1360788 as 651 3554] 19] 3784 2 8 
America, &c. | 1712 — 988 708 1 SE ; $1 9 6716 220 1 18 4 
Total exports [75572 937912935611554|5078123118846 8411355111846313941! 235178811682181 10270] 19] 4004 3 26 7 
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HE writer of the foregoing letter,having 
been fgyoured by a friend with copies 


of Te Cuſtom=houſe actounts, of i imports and 


exports, to and from the iſlagg of Jamaiog, 
for the year 1775, the year preceding the 
engagements of the rebellious colonies, not 
to trade with the Britiſh ſugar- iſlands; thinks 
it may clucidite the ſubject under conſidera- 
tion to give them to the public. It is to be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, as both parties would be 
induced to ſupply themſelves, with ſomething 
more than their uſual quantity, on account of 
the threatened interruption of their future 


intercourſe, both the imports and exports 


were more conſiderable than in former years 
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